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the ply was performed before the parents 


of the children in such a manner as far to 
exceed their expectations. Garrick appeared 
in the character of Serjeant Kite, and ac- 
quitted himself with so much ease, vivacity, 
and humour, as to be long afterwards re- 
membered with pleasure by the audience. 
David was intended for the law, and en- 
tered a student of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1736; 
he was for some time also a partner of his 
brother’s in the wine trade; but he was of too 
volatile a disposition to give his attention to 
the business of the one or the other. His mind 
was theatrically led, his attendance at the 
theatres was constant, and he was frequently 
in company withthe most celebrated actors of 
the day. Accordingly, when he found him- 
self free from all restraint by the deaths of 
his father and mother, he determined to 
adopt the stage as his profession. Under 
the name of Lyddal, he performed a variet: 
of characters with great applause in Ipswi 
in the summer of 1741, when twenty-five 
youn old. In the autumn of the same year 


e performed before a London audience for” 


the first time, at the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields. He made choice of the character 
of Richard the Third on that occasion.. 

His easy and familiar, yet forcible, style 
in speaking and acting at first threw the 
critics into some hesitation concerning the 
novelty, as well as the propriety, ‘a his 
manner. They had been accustomed 
to an elevation of the voice, with a sudden 
mechanical depression of its tones, calcu- 
lated to excite admiration and to entrap 
applause; to the just modulation of the 
words, and concurring expressiqn of the 
features from the genuine workings of na- 
ture, they had been strangers, at least for 
some time ; but after he had gone through 
a variety of scenes, in which he gave evi- 
dent proofs of consummate art perfect 
knowledge of character, their doubts were 
turned into surprise and astonishment, from 
which they relieved themselves by reiterated 
shouts of approbation, They were more 
especially charmed when the. actor, after 
throwing aside the hypocrite and i 
assumed the warrior and the hero. When 
information was brought to Richard that 
the Duke of Buckingham was taken, Gar- 
rick’s look and action, when he pronounced 
the words— 

«« Off with his head! 
So much for Buckingham !”” 
were so significant and important, from the 
visible enjoyment of the incident, that se- 
veral loud plaudits proclaimed the triumph 
of the actor and the general satisfaction of 
the audience. 

Pope remarked to Lord Orrery, who had 
persuaded him to see Garrick in the first 
dawn of his fame, that he was afraid the 
young man would be spoiled, for he would 
have no competitor; a convincing proof 


that the poet had a good opinion of the 
actor’s merit. 

Davies, one of his biographers, says— 
“« Mr, Garrick shone forth like a theatrical 
Newton ; he threw new light on elocution 
and action ; he banished ranting, bombast, 
and grimace ; and restored nature, ease, 
simplicity, and genuine humour.” 

During the time he was en at the 
theatre in the city, he drew after him the 
most fashionable people of the town ; their 
coaches filled up the whole space from 
Temple Bar to Whitechapel; Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden were literally deserted. 

The great success of Garrick was rather 
mortifying to the actors of established repu- 
tation. Guin, who had been esteemed the 
first actor in tragedy, could not conceal his 
uneasiness. After he had been a spectator 
of Garrick’s manner in Richard the Third, 
he declared that “ if that young fellow was 

ht, he and the rest of the players had been 

;” and ee being told that 
Goodman's Fields Theatre was crowded 
everynight, he said, that “ Garrick’s was a 
new religion; Whitfield was followed for a 
time 3 at they would all come to church 


again,” 

Garrick, who had a happy talent in turn- 
ing an gave this reply to Quin’s 
bon-M0t sre 
** Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 


e stage : 
d * he cries, ‘has turn’d the nation’s 


3 
But eyes will open, and to church again !’ 
‘Thou great infallible ! forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are revered no more ; 
When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
‘It is not heresy, but reformation.” 


rson Garrick was low, yet well 


In his 
shaped and neatly proportioned ; his deport- « 


ment was easy and engaging; his com- 
xion was dark, and the features of his 
were pleasingly regular, and animated 
by a full black eye, brilliant and pene- 
trating ; his voice was clear, melodious, and 
manding, capable of giving most une- 
quivocal ing to all the passions that 
can aaluidite the Wecnst, and so distinct as 
to be heard at the most distant parts of the 
theatre, whether in gentle whispers of mur- 
maring love, or the sly aside speech in 
comedy or farce; but his most wonderful 
wer was the t variety of expression 
is features would assume at his bidding— 
rage and ridicule, doubt and despair, trans- 
port and tenderness, compassion and con- 
tempt, love, jealousy, fear, fury, simplicity, 
even the wrinkles of old age and the bloom 
of youth. An idea of the command he pos- 
sessed over his countenance will, however, 
be better conveyed by the narration of an 
anecdote. . i 
Notlong before Mr. Garrick left Paris, 
in 1765, several persons of the first dis- 
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tinction, of both sexes, English and French, 
met by appointment at the hotel de ——. 
Mr, and Mrs. Garrick and Mademoiselle 
Clairon were of the party. The conversation 
turned for somé time on the belles letters, 
in which the merits of several eminent 
writers were discussed with equal judgment 
and candour. Many critical observations 
were made on the action and elocution of 
the French and English theatres, and at the 
request of this brillian iant circle, La Clairon 
and Garrick consented to exhibit various 
specimens of their theatrical talents, which 
produced great entertainment. This friend] 
contest lasted for a considerable time, wit 
great animation on both sides; and the com- 
pany loudly declared their approbation, in the 
strongest terms, of the two exhibitors. 

It was remarked that the French gave 
the preference to Mr. Garrick, and that the 
En fish, with equal politeness, adjudged the 
victory to Mademoiselle Clairon; but as 
* the greater part of the former were but 

little acquainted with the English language, 
Mr. Garrick was induced to relate a certain 
fact, and afterwards to exhibit it by action, 
which happened in one of the provinces of 
France at the time he was there, and of 
which he had been an eye-witness. A 
father, he said, was fondling his child at an 
open window, from whence they looked into 
the street; by an unlucky effort the child 
sprang from his father’s arms, fell upon the 
ground, and died upon the spot. fol- 
lowed, he said, was a language which every- 
body understood, for it was the language of 
nature; he parce! threw himself into 
the attitude in which the father appeared at 
the time the child leaped from his arms. 

The influence which the representation 
of the father’s agony produced on the com- 

"pany, in the silent but expressive lan- 
guage of unutterable sorrow, is easier to be 
Imagined than described ; let it suffice to 
say that the greatest astonishment was suc- 
ceeded by abundant tears. 

As soon as vr iage sed had recovered 
from their agitation, Mademoiselle Clairon 
catched Mr. ick in her arms and kissed 
him ; then, turning to Mrs. Garrick, she 
apologized for her conduct, by saying it was 
an involuntary mark of her applause. 

me admirers hagk Mags 8 Saga im- 
possible to say in what partic epart- 
ment of the histrionic art he was test, 
that the picture of him by Reynolds, be- 
tween the ic and comic muse, was no 
more than a just emblem of his universal 
power. But it has been generally admitted 
that his great strength & in giving ex- 
pression to passion ; in the enunciation 
of calm sentiment he has had several 


in his capacity of manager he was liberal 
and gentlemanly both to players and authors ; 
with the more respectable of the latter he was 
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always on good terms, and many of them ae- 
knowledge that their dramas bad received 
important and beneficial alterations from 
his pen. It is to be confessed, however, that 
sometimes he shewed to less fortunate writers 
an unbecoming sense of his own importance 
and their insignificance. His principle foi- 
ble was vanity, which made him as inordi- 
nately fond of adulation as he was impatient 
of censure or ridicule. Goldsmith, who hada 
plentiful share of that weakness, has strongly 
marked this feature in Garrick’s character 
in these lines— 


‘* Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what 


came, 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please.”’ 


This propensity also rendered him jealous of 
rivals, and talents from which he feared 
competition he endeavoured to smother. 

His literary acquirements were respect- 
able; he composed some smart epigrams, 
many well-adapted prologues, entertaining 
but rather farcical dramatic pieces, and a 
great number of lively and humorous 
poems; and, although he sometimes passed 
a judgment on works submitted to him, 
which in the issue proved to he erroneous, 
in his alteration of old plays he generall 
shewed a good judgment and a thoroug! 
knowledge of stage effect. 

No man of his profession in this or in 
any other country could ever boast of so 
numerous and so respectable a body of 
friends and acquaintances, whom he re- 
tained through life; which proves that his 
society was not courted merely for his enter- 
taining qualities, but that his own character 
was highly respectable. His detractors called 
him avaricious ; but the truth is, he was 
afraid of being outwitted by imposition ; he 
thought it would imply a d ion of his 
judgment, for he was of a charitable 
disposition ; no man in London, Dr. Johnson 
often said, gave away more money than 
David Garrick. 

He died on the 20th of January, 1779; 
his disease was said to be a in the 
kidneys. His body was attended to the 
grave by persons of the first rank ; and by 
men illustrious for genius, and famous in 
science. He was interred in Westminster 


respective insignis, 
prove the scene. Webber, fecit. Benea 
are these lines by Pratt 


‘« To paint fair nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 


to 
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A Shakspeare rose,—then, to expand his fame, 

: Wide o’ex: this ‘‘ breathing world” a Garrick 
Though sunk in death the forms the poet drew, 
The actor’s genius bade them breathe anew ; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to-day ; 

And till eternity, with power sublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars, shall 


shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine.” 


ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” §c. 
{Continued from page 228.) 
Ir has been said that Henry II., of France, 
wore, at the marriage of the Duchess of 
Savoy, the first silk stockings that were 
made in France; but De Serres tells us, 
that owing to the dearness of silk, but “es- 
pecially from modesty,” that king “ would 
never weare silke stockings although that in 
his time the use of them was then received 
in France.* The use of silk in England 
began in the thirteenth century; but for 
more than four hundred years it was used 
almost exclusively by the upper classes, and 
it is only in recent times that it has formed 
a-part of the dress of the middle and lower 
classes. It is recorded that silk mantles 
were worn by some noblemen’s ladies at a 
ball in Kenilworth Castle, Warwickshire, in 
1286, being the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Edward the First.t Silken articles are 
said to have been first manufactured in 
oom in 1504, being the twentieth year 
of Henry the Seventh’s reign. Howell says 
“that great and expensive prince, Henry 
the Eighth, wore ordinarily cloth hose, ex- 
cept when there came from Spain, by great 
chance, a pair of silk stockings.” It was in 
1534, or the twenty-sixth year of his reign, 
that the English clergy first wore silk. 
King Edward, his son, Howell relates, “was 
presented with a pair of long Spanish silk 
stockings by Thomas Gresham, his mer- 
chant, and the present was much taken 
notice of.” Both Stow and Howell tell us, 
that in the third year (1560) of Elizabeth’s 
réign, one Mistress Montague having pre- 
sented the queen with a pair of black silk 
kiit stockings, she was so delighted with 
them that she never would wear cloth hose 
after them. The value of such an article at 
that time may be conceived from a letter 
which James the First wrote, while he was 
King of Scotland, tothe Earl of Mar, telling 
that nobleman that the Spanish ambassador 


Phe Perfect Use of Silk-worms, with the Plant- 
ing.of Mulberry-trees, by D’Olivier de Serres ; done 
into 1 nglish by Nicholas Geffe, with a discourse of 
iis Own On the-Means and Sufficiencie of England 
for to have Abundance of fine Silk by feeding Silk- 
wormes with the same, (London, 1607,) p. 2. 

t+ The Tablet of Memory, (London, 1807,) p. 147. 


was to be presented at court, and begging 
the loan of his stockings for the occasion, 
prin the request with this touching 
appeal to his loyalty and good nature—“ Ye 
would na sure that your king should appear 
as a scrub before strangers.” It appears 
from an inventory and estimate of the 
effects of Sir Thomas Boynton, of Barm- 
ston, taken on Febru 28, 1581, (the 
twenty-fourth year of Elizabeth,) that he 

no less than “ eleven pair of silk 
stockings, with thirteen pair of Jernsey 
(? Guernsey) stockings,” which altogether 
were valued at fifteen pounds, or more than 
twelve shillings a pair.* At this period it 
would seem, therefore, that they were not 
articles of great rarity. 

The broad silk manufacture from raw 
silk was introduced into England in 1620. 
In the reign of Charles the Second it ap- 
pears, from a statute passed in 1666, that the 
silk manufacture in England gave employ- 
ment to 40,000 persons ; and after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, about 
50,000 refugees fled to England, a large 
proportion of whom settled in Spitalfields, 
and introduced several new branches of the 
art. In 1734, Sir Thomas Lambe erected 
a curious mill for the manufacture of silk 
on an island in the Derwent, near Derby. It 
was at the hazard of his life that he brought 
the model, the only one of the kind in the 
kingdom, from Italy. His mill was deemed 
so important that, at the expiration of his 
patent, parliament voted him fourteen thou- 
sand pounds in recompence for the risk and 
expense he had incurred in its completion. 
When we contrived to import with facility 
the raw silk of India, then the manufacture 
of it in England became a matter of much 
greater national concern. Most of the ma- 
chines and processes known on ‘the conti- 
nent are now adopted in England, and 
many of them. have been materially im- 
proved. The plain silk goods of English 
manufacture are now ngs tad to those of 
France; and, although the ribbons, figured 
gauzes, and light fancy goods of France, 
excel ours, yet, even in these articles, we 
have made very great advances ; and if we 
were more attentive to ocr J and de- 
signing, we might not despair of rivalling 
in brightness and lustre the Lyonese fa- 
brics. British silk goods are generally 
dearer than the French ; but the preference 
for the latter is becoming less general, for 
the fact is now pretty well known, that the 
greater proportion of silks professedly 
brought from Lyons and Marseilles are 
direct from Spitalfields or Manchester. 

Orver VI.—Dirrera. About the lakes 
of Mexico there abounds a species of two- 
winged fly, which the natives call araycat'l, 


* See Poulson’s History and Antiquities of 
Holderness (1841). 
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and the eggs of which, being deposited in 
immense quantities upon the rushes and 
corn-flags, form large masses, which are 
taken up by the fishermen to sell in the 
market; this sort of caviare, called ahuauhtli, 
has much the same taste as the caviare of 
fish, and is now a common dish among the 
Spaniards as it was among the Mexicans, 
who eat not only the eggs but the flies 
themselves mixed up in a mass and pre- 
pared with saltpetre.* In England, this 
order, consisting entirely of two-winged 
flies, contributes slightly to the food of man, 
for we all know that many Englishmen are 
fond of eating hoppers, which are the mag- 
gots of the cheese-fly (Piophila casei) ; the 
reader will, perhaps, exclaim with Scopoli, 
Quibus has delicias. non invideo !f (I envy 
them not these dainties!) Nevertheless, 
some persons are very fond of these hop- 

and I heard one epicure, in reply to a 
remark that they must taste very cheesey, 
assert that they had a flavour of their own, 
although he preferred the double-Gloucester 
hoppers to the Stilton and Parmesan breed. 
Some call them jumpers, and say they should 
be worshipped by the religious sect in 
America who practise jumping and other 
gymnastic exercises at their devotions, that 
they may, as they say, frighten out of them- 
selves that much-abused gentleman, the 
devil. 

A small grub of another British two- 
winged fly (Chlorops pumilionis), which is 
hatched in the acrospire of growing corn, 
does much towards increasing the produce 
of the plants which it might have been sup- 
posed, from its devouring the plumule, it 
would irreparably injure; the tillering of 
wheat is much favoured, however, by such 
an attack on the germinating grain, and the 
number of culms is considerably increased.f 

(To be continued.) 

* Encyclopedia Londinensis, article Arayacat’li. 

+ Scopoli’s Carniola, p. 337. 

¢ Burnett’s Lecture at King’s College, London, 
March 14, 1832, p. 24; and Rennie’s Insect Trans- 
Sormations (1830), p. 261. 
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THE BOY’S FIRST LESSON OF LIFE. 


Tue half man’s span is pass’d away, 
Yet seems it but the other day 
That ont upon this window-sill, 
In chiJdhood’s waywardness of will, 
1 stretch’d an eager hand, to try 
And } experimentally, 
Its tas‘->, that lay, so wondrous white, 
Thick rifted in the winter night, 
Although I saw a warning 
Upon a mother’s lips the while. 
Scarce grasp’d, the dazzling phantom fled, 
And drops like tears down fell instead ; 
Oh! then her hand upon my head 

fond mother 


lay; 
“ E’en so, my child,” she said, ‘‘ be sure 


As as briefly to endure, 
not stainless thus and pure, 
lure 
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Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 





“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE, BTC.” 


LETTER XIII.—(concluded.) 


ANDERNACH is a lovely place ; I was trul 
delighted with it. From the top of the hills 
the eye embraces an immense circle, ex- 
tending from Siebengeburge to the crests of 
Ehrenbreistein. Here there is not the stone 
of an edifice that is not a souvenir, not a 
single view in the country that has not its 
beauty and its 3 and, moreover, the 
countenances of the inhabitants have that 
frank and open expression which creates 
delight in the heart of the traveller. Ander- 
nach is a charming town, yet Andernach is 
a deserted place. ane I goes there, for 
people prefer visiting Coblentz, Bade, and 
heim; they go not where history, 
nature, and poetry abound—at Andernach. 

I went a second time to the church. The 
byzantine decoration of the steeples is rich, 
and of a taste at once rude and exquisite. 
The chapitres of the southern portail are 
very curious; there is a representation of 
the crucifixion still perfectly visible u 
the pediment, and on the facade a bas-relief, 
re ting Jesus on his knees, his arms 
wildly extended; on all sides of him lie 
scattered about, as if in a frightful dream, 
the mantle of derision, the sceptre of reeds, 
the crown of thorns, the rod, the pincers, 
the hammer, the nails, the ladder, the spear, 
the sponge filled with gall, the sinister 
profile the hardened thief, the livid 
countenance of Judas: in short, before the 
eyes of the divine Master is the cross, 
and at a little distance the cock crowing, 
reminding him of the ingratitude and aban- 
donment of his friend. This last detail is 
beautiful; there is depicted that moral 
sufferance which is worse than the physical. 
The gigantic shadows of the two steeples 
darken this sad elegy. Round the bas-relief 
the sculptor has engraved the following 
expressive words :— 

“ O vos omnes qui transitis per viam, at- 
tendite et videte si est dolor similis sicut dolor 
meus. 1538.” 

There is another handsome church at 
Andernach, of Gothic structure, which is 
now transformed into an immense stable, 

ed by Prussian soldiers with drawn 
sabres. By the half-open door we perceive 
a long row of horses, which are lost in the 
shadows of the chapel. Above the portail 
are the words —“ Sancta Maria ora pro 
nobis.” 





LETTER XIV. 


THE RHINE, 

St. Goar, Aug. 17. 
You know, as I have often told you, that I 
love rivers, for they do more than bear 
merchandize—ideas float along their surface. 
Rivers, like elarions, sing to the ocean of 
the beauty of the land, the culture of the 
fields, the splendour of cities, and of the 
glory of man. 

I have also told you, that of all rivers I 
prefer the Rhine. It is now a year since 
I first saw it, when passing the bridge of 
boats at Kehl. I remember that I felt a 
certain respect, asort of adoration for this old, 
this classic stream. I never think of rivers, 
those great works of nature, which are also 
great things in history, without emotion. 

You remember, my friend, the Rhone at 
Valserine : we saw it together, in 1825, in 
our pleasant excursion to Switzerland, which 
is one of the sweet recollections of the happy 
moments of my life. We were then only 
twenty. years of age. Do you remember 
with what noise, with what ferocious bel- 
lowing, the Rhone precipitated itself into 
the gulf, whilst the frail bridge upon which 
we were standing was shaking beneath our 
feet? Ah! well, since that time the Rhone 
brings to my mind the idea of a tiger, the 
Rhine that of a lion. 





The evening that I saw the Rhine for the 
first time I had still the same idea. For 
several minutes I stood contemplating this 
proud and noble river—violent, but without 
fury; wild, but still majestic. It was 
swollen, and was magnificent in appear- 
ance, when I crossed it, washing with its 
yellow mane, or, as Boileau says, its 
“slimy beard,” the bridge of boats, Its two 
banks were lost in the twilight, and though 
its roaring was loud, yet it was tranquil. 

Yes, my friend, it is a noble river— 
feudal, republican, imperial—worthy, at the 
same time, of France and of Germany. 
The whole history of Europe is combined 
within its two great aspects—in this flood of 
the warrior and of the thinker—in this su- 
perb river, which makes France bound, and 
whose profound murmur causes Germany 
to dream. 
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The Rhine is unique: like the Rhone, it 
is rapid ; broad, like the Loire ; encased, like 
the Meuse; serpentine, like the Seine; limpid 
and green, like the Somme ; historical, like 
the Tiber ; royal, like the Danube; myste- 
rious, like the Nile ; spangled with gold, like 
an American river; abounding with phan- 
toms and fables, like a river in Asia. 
Before the commencement of history, per- 
haps before the existence of man, where 
the Rhine now is there was a double chain 
of volcanoes, which on their extinction left 
heaps of lava and basalt lying parallel like 
two long walls. At the same epoch the 
gigantic crystallizations formed the primi- 
tive mountains; the enormous alluvions of 
which the secondary mountains consist were 
dried up; the frightful heap which is now 
called the Alps grew gradually cold, snow 
accumulated on b cag a which two great 
streams issued ; the one flowed towards the 
north, crossed the plains, encountered the 
sides of the extinguished volcanoes, and 
emptied itself into the ocean; the other 
took its course westward, fell from mountain 
to mountain, flowed along the side of that 
block of extinguished volcanoes which is 
now called Andeche, and was finally lost 
in the Mediterranean. The first of those 
streams is the Rhine, and the second the 
Rhone. 

The first people that history records who 
took possession of the hanks of the Rhine, 
were the half-savage Celts, who were after- 
wards named Gauls by the Romans. When 
Rome appeared in all its glory, Cesar 
crossed the Rhine, and shortly afterwards 
the whole of the river was under the juris- 
diction of this great empire. When the 
twenty-second legion, which had encamped 
under the olives where Jesus had suffered, 
returned from the siege of Jerusalem, 
Titus sent it to the banks of the Rhine, 
where it continued the work of Martius 
Agrippa. The conquerors required a town 
to join Melibocus to Taunus; and Mogun- 
tiacum, began by Martius, was built by the 
legion, then enlarged by Trajan, and em- 
bellished by Adrian. Sin coincidence ! 
and which we must note in passing. This 
twenty-second legion had brought with it 
Crescentius, who was the first that carried 
the word of God into the Rhingau, and 
founded the new religion. God ordained 
that these ignorant men who had pulled 
down the last stone of his temple upon the 
Jordan, should lay the first stone of another 
upon the banks of the Rhine. After Trajan 
and Adrian came Julian, who erected a 
fortress upon the confluence of the Rhine 
and of the Moselle; then Valentinian, who 
built a number of castles. Thus in a few 
centuries, Roman colonies, like an immense 
chain, linked the whole of the Rhine. 

At length the time arrived when Rome 
was to assume another aspect—when it was 
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overwhelmed by, what was called, the in- 
vasion of the barbarians, and about the 
sixth century the banks of the Rhine were 
strewed with Roman ruins, as it is at 





present with feudal ones. 
Charlemagne cleared away the rubbish, 
built fortresses, and o the German 


hordes; but notwithstanding all that he did, 
notwithstanding his desire to do more, Rome 
died, and the physiognomy of the Rhine 
‘was changed. 

Already, as I before mentioned, an uh- 
perceived germ was sprouting in the Rhin- 
gau. Christianity, that divine eagle, which 
began to spread its wings, had deposited 
amongst the rocks an egg that contained a 
world. Saint Appollinaire, following the 
example of Crescentius, who, in the year 
70, preached the word of God at Taunus, 
visited Rigomagum. Saint Martin, bishop 
of Tours, had catechised Confluentia ; Saint 
Materne, before visiting Tongres, had re- 
sided at Cologne. At Treves, Christians 
began to suffer the death of martyrdom, 
and their ashes were swept away by the 
wind; but these were not lost, for they 
became seeds. These seeds were germinat- 
ing in the fields, though, during the passage 
, the barbarians, nothing was seen of 

em. 

After an historical period the Rhine be- 
came connected with the marvellous. 
Where the noise of man is hushed, nature 
lends a tongue to the nests of birds, causes 
the leaves to whisper, and the thousand 
voices of solitude to murmur — where 
historical facts cease, imagination gives life 
to the shadow and to the dream. Fables 
took root, grew, and blossomed in the voids 
of history, ike the weeds and brambles in 
the crevices of the ruins oe 

Civilization, like the sun, its nights 
and its days, its plenitudes and its eclipses ; 
it disappears, then comes back agai 

As soon as civilization again dawned 
upon Taunus, there were upon the borders 
of the Rhine a whole host of legends of 
fabulous stories. Populations of mysterious 
beings who inhabited the now dismantled 
castles, had held communion with the belles 
filles and beaux chevaliers of the place. 
Spirits of the rocks ; black hunters, crossing 
the thickets upon stags with six horns; the 
maid of the black fen; the six maidens of 
the red marshes ; Wodan, the god with 
ten hands ; the twelve black men ; the raven 
that croaked its song ; the devil who placed 

. his stone at Teufelstein and his ladder at 
Teufelsleiter, and who had the effrontery 
to preach publicly at Gernsbach, near the 
Black Forest, but happily, the word of God 
was heard at the other side of the stream ; 
the demon Urian, who crossed the Rhine 
at Dusseldorf, having upon his back the 

banks that he had taken from the sea-shore, 
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with which he intended destroying Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but being fatigued with his 
pies ot oon his y= gt woman, he 
stupidly drop i at the gates of 
the imperial city, where that bank is at 
resent pointed out, and bears the name of 
uaeee ia that en cna for us 
was plunged into a penumbra, where magic 
lights were sparkling here and there, the 
rocks, the woods, the valleys were tenan- 
ted by apparitions ; mysterious encounters ; 
infernal castles ; melodious songs, sung by 
invisible songstresses ; and frightful bursts 
of laughter, emanating from mysterious pas- 
sengers. These, with a host of other ad- 
ventures, shrouded in impossibility and 
holding on by the heel of reality, come and 
go in these legends. 

At last these phantoms disappeared, 
as day burst in upon them. Civilization 

in resumed its sway, and fiction gave 
pte to facts. The Rhine then assumed 
another aspect: abbeys and convents in- 
ereased; churches were built along the 
banks of the river. The ecclesiastic princes 
multiplied the edifices in the Rhingau as 
the prefects of Rome had done Tefore 
them. 

The sixteenth century approached—in 
the fourteenth the Rhine witnessed, not far 
from it, the invention of artillery; and on 
its left bank, at Strasbourg, a printing office 
was first established. In 1400 the famous 
cannon, fourteen feet in length, was cast 
at Cologne; and in 1472, Vindelin de 
Spire eee his Bible. ts world was 
making its a ce, an a 2 to say, 
it was pout banks of the Rhine that 
those two mysterious tools with which God 
unceasingly works out the civilization of 
man, a new form—the catapult and the 
book—war and thought. 

The Rhine, in the destinies of Europe, 
has a sort of providential signification. It 
is the moat which divides the north 
from the south. The Rhine has seen the 
forms and reflected the shadows of almost 
all the warriors for thirty ages, who tilled 
the old continent with that share which 
they called a sword. Cssar crossed the 
Rhine in going to the south; Attila crossed 
it when descending to the north. It was 
there where Clovis gained the battle of 
Tolbiac; and it was at the Rhine where 
Charlemagne and Napoleon figured. Fre- 
derick Barberousse, Rodolph de pebourg, 
and Frederick the First, were great, victori- 
ous, and formidable, when there. For the 
thinker, who ~ conversant — ae mor 
two t eagles are perpetually hovering 
over fhe Rhine—that of the Roman legions, 
and the eagle of the French regiments. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARY OF ELTHAM. 


In the recently published volume called 
Many Coloured Life, which has been so 
generally noticed, and so warmly praised by 
the press,we find that, besides the playful va- 
rieties of an annual, there are two historical 
novels — “ Tarakanoff,” and “ Mary of 
Eltham.” The denouément of the latter has 
been considered very remarkable. Our 
limits will not admit the whole tale, but we 
will endeavour, by description and quota- 
tion from the conclusion, to furnish a cor- 
rect and animated miniature of it. 

_ The hero of the story, with his parents, 
find themselves foreigners and strangers in 
the village of Eltham, in the year 1610. A 
mystery is connected with them, and all 
wonder who the Rossiters (they are so 
called) can be. The mother dies in wild 
despair, and the father soon joins her in the 
grave. On their first coming, they were re- 
ceived into the abode of a farmer, whose 
aimiable daughter, Mary, is much interested 
for the family, and especially its surviving 
member. e notes it, and warns her that 
he cannot—he must not love. This he 
solemnly and repeatedly urges. They 
agree to be friends, and never to assume 
any other character. Acting on this deter- 
mination, they live tranquilly, till Gamaches, 
a French Curé, arrives, who, some years 
before, had been the farmer’s inmate, and 
had kindly noticed Mary, thenachild. On 
his being announced, Rossiter, evidently 
much disturbed, withdraws from Eltham. 
Gamaches makes improper advances to 
Mary, and is twice restrained and chastised 
by the ever-watchful Rossiter. He at length 
returns to France, and Rossiter again lives 
under the same roof with Mary. 

A legacy, left to her mother, compels 
Mary to wait on Gamaches, at Calais, to re- 
ceive it. She craves the protecting com- 
panionship of Rossiter. He reluctantly 
consents to go with her, and, after various 
adventures, when danger appears at an end, 
through the movements of Gamaches he is 
arrested, and proved to be the brother of 
Ravaillac, the murderer of Henry the Fourth, 
whose inhuman sentence doomed all his 
relatives to exile and to death, if, under 
certain circumstances, they returned to their 
native country. This is the general course of 
the narrative; but the incidents are too many 
to be included in our “ bird’s eye view” of 
the novel. The mayor of Calais is obliged, 
though most unwillingly, to order the 
prisoner’s execution, and the tale proceeds :— 

The prisoner attempted no reply; and 
Gamaches looked first at Mary and then at 
Rossiter, with an air of exultation no pencil 
could paint. 


Rejoicing in the thought that his victim 
would be put to death in the morning, he 
withdrew. 

“ One favour,” said Rossiter, addressing 
the mayor, who appeared affected, even to 
tears, “ I would implore—it is, that I may 
have free speech with the blameless com- 
panion of my journey.” 

“ Your suit is granted, with the proviso 
that it must be in my presence.” 

The court or apartment in which this pro- 
ceeding had been so suddenly instituted, was 
then cleared, and the prisoner availed him- 
self of the permission conceded, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ My bursting heart, my burning brain, 
have so disordered me that I scarcely know 
where I am, or what has passed since I have 
been here ; but I have an impression on my 
mind that I am about to be put to death, 
and under that I would speak. 

“Tam, indeed, the brother of that un- 
happy being who madly assailed the life of 
his king. The dreadful sentence which 
doomed him to have his flesh torn from his 
breast, his arms, and his thighs, with red 
hot pincers—hot lead to be poured on his 
wounds, and, finally, his limbs and body to 
be reduced to ashes,—the same sentence, I 
say, banished my parents, and caused them 
and me to appear in a foreign land, under 
circumstances which you have not forgotten. 
The madness of my mother, the death of 
my father, soon followed. It was the appal- 
ling facts now disclosed, which I would not 
inflict on you. That you might never risk 
being permanently associated with ignominy 
and sorrow, prompted me, at an early period 
of our friendship, to declare, coarsely per- 
haps, but honestly, when I marked your 
growing kindness, that I never could be 
your lover. 

“ But for that there was another reason, 
which it boots not now to mention. 

“ When Gamaches came to Eltham, the 
moment I saw him, I recollected his person 
well, At Paris, I had seen him after the 
most horrid tortures of the brodequin had 
been repeatedly applied to my suffering 
brother—I had seen the monster approach, 
not to soothe the fainting victim, but bitterly 
to reproach, while he sought, by every 
insidious hint, to urge him to perjury. 
Holy men of other days have, with 
pious care, so ordered it, that the of- 
fender to whom death was awarded should, 
in his last hour, be assisted by a minister of 
religion, to the end that the departing spirit 
might feel in some degree purified from its 
earthly stains, and fitted to enter into that 
glorious immortality which divine mercy 
holds out to the truly repentant sinner. 
This charitable boon, in the case of my poor 
relative, was converted into an instrument 
of torture more tremendous than all the rest. 
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In those moments, when his maddening 

might be expected to shake reason 
from her throne, was he tempted, by the 
offer of an instant respite from pain, to ac- 
cuse, being on his oath (for, before the rack 
was applied, he was ep EA others 


of his name as ers of his crime. For 
his sake, I rejoice that he passed through 
this sad ordeal with the resolution of a 
martyr. I marked, with horror and dis- 
st, the alacrity with which the servant of 
eaven, as he presumes to name himself, 
advanced to prompt crime, in the pa rere | 
process to which Frangois was subjected. 
With like cheerfulness, and on a public 
scaffold, this same person repeated his bar- 
barous persuasions, in the last stage of m 
brother’s dreadful sufferings, at the Place 
Gréve. 
“ From this I formed my judgment of 
Gamaches. Mary, was I right? Did he 
act as the friend of your father, or did he 
seek to betray you to shame ?” 

“He proved himself a wretch!” said Mary. 
“But for your generous interference, I 
know not what outrage his baseness would 
not have offered.” 

“ The explanations I have given you will 
now bear to your father. Unmask the Judas, 
that, when I am no more on earth, he may 
not dare again to approach the humble, but 
peaceful abode of innocence. 

“ T will detain you no longer. Pray for 
me while I depart; m dying blessing shall 
be yours, Mary—my friend. 

“ I thank you, sir, for your indulgence,” 
he added, looking towards the magistrate, 
“ I would now pass to my cell.” 

“Cruel Rossiter!” said Mary, “ why, 
why did you not sooner trust me with your 
secret? why did you not tell your reason 
for wishing to put to sea, in despite of the 
storm? I would have gladly thrown my- 
self on the troubled deep, have listened with 
pleasure to the bursting thunder, and wooed 
the blue lightning’s most vivid glare, had I 
known that braving these might save my 
protector from peril.” 

“ Your story,” said the mayor, “ is sad. 
I would it were mine to give a comfort. 
For this helpless female, I will re her 
safety. Tonight she shall rest in the house 
of the master of a ship, who sails in the 
morning. His wife is kind and trustworthy, 
and will shew every attention in her power.” 

The prisoner was then removed, and 
Mary conducted to the residence of the 
mariner. The moment of separation was 
sad—Rossiter was calm; but to look on the 
tearful eye of Mary, with a consciousness 
that in this world they could meet no more, 
and not a the deepest affliction, 
was impossible. 

The care of the mayor was extended to 
the Property which Mary had in her keep- 
ing. He followed her at a late hour to the 
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quiet retreat to which, by his orders, she 


had been taken. There he saw the master, 
and after some conversation with him, both 
left the house. When they returned it was 
nearly midnight. was weeping. 

here was in the looks of the magistrate 
something indicative of cheerfulness, and he 
reproved the stranger for her deep despond- 
ency, which he remarked could do no good. 

“TI am aware of that,” Mary replied ; 
“ tears cannot remove calamity, but to re- 
frain from shedding them beneath its most 
fearful pressure, is impossible. Can you 
say aught to dry them? If you can, I am 
sure you will. Is there no hope for the pri- 
soner ?” 

‘“ * While there is life,’ according to the 
old proverb, ‘there is hope.’ I fear to 
wake expectation, yet this would I say— 
whatever may transpire, whatever you may 
hear from any one, even from me, of a dis- 
heartening tendency, still try to keep up 
your courage, and should a secret be con- 
fided to you, faithfully keep it.” 

He took his leave—Mary made some in- 
quiries of the master, but gained no infor- 
mation that could console. She learned 
from him that preparations were making for 
an execution, and that a gallows had already 
been set up in the market-place. 

Mary did not seek sleep that night. In 
her small chamber she counted the hours as 
their departure was successively announced 
from the Clock-Tower, till the oat of eight 
was sounded. She was then invited down 
to breakfast, but took no refreshment. Mary 
was still resisting the friendly invitations of 
her hostess, when the mayor entered. 

“ TI could not rest,” said he, “ without en- 
quiry after your health this morning Your 
mind, I hope, is now made up to all may 
have chanced. Do you wish for any parti+ 
cular information that it may be in my 
power to supply ?” 

“TI would ask,” said Mary—“ if—if—” 
and here her tongue faltered, unable to com- 
plete the sentence. 

“ You would ask of Ravaillac. With him 
all is over.” 

“ Is he no more on earth?” 

“ He is departed.” 

“ May Heaven have mercy !” 

Mary covered her eyes with her hands, 
but offered no remark. Griefseemed to have 
wholly withdrawn the faculty of speech. 

“ T wish not,” said the mayor, “ to afflict 
you with details. My task, I need not say, 
was fiot voluntarily assumed. It is past, and 
nothing remains but to comfort you. This 
good man will leave for Dover in two hours, 
and any assistance you may require for your 

security or convenience on your voyage, or 
after your arrival, scruple not freely to 
claim.” 

Mary bowed with a look of i , but 
her heart was too full to admit of speech. 
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Subsequently, she was told that, before day- 
break, Rossiter had been taken to the mar- 
ket-place. There the ceremonial of death 
was gone through, and when the inhabitants 
arose at their accustomed hour, a corpse, 
suspended between earth and heaven met 
their view. 

At the time fixed, Mary found herself on 
board the vessel. She had borne in mind 
the words of the mayor on the preceding 
night—“ whatever you may hear, even from 
me, keep up your courage, and if a secret be 
confided to you, faithfully keep it.” She 
laboured not to give way to despondency, 
but her face was repeatedly suffused with 
tears. 

To the most retired part of the cabin she 
withdrew toescape observation. The weather 
had become calm, and nearly all the pas- 
sengers were on deck. One, however, kept 
near her the greater part of the voyage. 
She scarcely looked at him, till, finding him- 
self quite alone, he approached her side. 
Then it was that she recognised with hor- 
ror the vengeful Gamaches. 

She turned away with indignation. He 
applied himself to appease her. In the hum- 
blest terms, he excused the course he had 
pursued towards Rossiter, as growing on 
the excess of his love. 

“ Mine,” said he, “is a nature that ad- 
wits of no medium between love and hatred. 
The rival who had insulted me is no more. 
Let Mary now consent to be mine. I for 
her am prepared to risk, nay, to sacrifice all 
—my fortune—my country—nay, heaven 
itself.” 

“ The last,” Mary answered disdainfully, 
* you have not now to lose.” 

“ Accept, then, my offered love. That is 
no less ardent than my rage is deadly. The 
wretch, Rossiter, as he called himself, tearned 
to know the latter could not be scorned with 
impunity.” 

‘* What further course of crime you con- 
template,” said she, ‘ I know not; but even 
though your might were equal to your ma- 
lice, I would brave all its fiercest exertions 
against me, rather than endure one hour’s 
deceitful kindness from the wretch I know 
you to be.” 

“ Beware!” hesolemnly exclaimed. ‘“ Dan- 
ger may be where it is least suspected.” 

Mary left the cabin to avoid her hateful 
companion. Approaching Dover, the ship 
could not make the harbour. A boat put 
off from the shore. It was dusk when it 
reached the vessel, Gamaches offic@usly 
pressed forward to assist Mary when she 
was about stepping into the boat. A man 
who had been seated at the bottom rose to 
receive her. It was Rossiter. 

Amazement seized her, She involuntarily 
rushed towards him. Gamaches strove to 
restrain her, but in that moment he saw-the 
never to be forgotten features of his sup- 
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posed victim, and his hands dropped nerve- 
less by his side. The sudden start which 
Mary had made was fatal to him. It had 
drawn him to the vessel’s and in the 
horror and consternation of the moment he 
could not recover himself. He fell—the 
sullen plunge was heard by those on board, 
and a cry was raised to save him, but to no 
purpose. After a frantic scream, and a 
feeble effort to contend with the waves, 
Gamaches sank, never to rise again till 
the graves give up their long-forgotten 
inmates. 

His last words—“ Danger may be near 
when it is least suspected,” still rung in 
Mary’s ears. She trembled equally from 
joy and terror. Scarcely could she believe 
her senses when she saw, in the same mo- 
ment, her friend, supposed to be dead, re- 
stored to the living; her heartless perse- 
cutor numbered with the dead. 

Rossiter and Mary landed in safety, and 
proceeded to the inn where Rossiter had 
been waiting her arrival. 

“To see you safe, Mary,” said he, “ in 
your native land, is happiness, but I fear 
you have suffered much on my account. You 
no doubt were informed that I had been put 
to.death. “Of the ingenuity which saved my 
life, till now, [could not apprize you.” 

“ The jailer to whose keeping I was con- 
fided, had marked the grief of the mayor at 
being called upon to act so stern a part, and 
thought that he should recommend himself 
to the favourable notice of that functionary, 
by s ing what might save me. Walking 
near 7 port, he <= stumbled over the 
corpse of a seaman which the raging waves 
had thrown ashore. The dead man, it struck 
him, was nearly of my size, his dress was 
the same; the jailer in consequence waited 
on the mayor and requested to see him 
alone. 

“The mayor confessed that he would 
gladly save my life if it were possible. With 

is assistance the jailer thought it would not 
be difficult. The execution might be ordered 
to take place at an early hour in order to 
prevent popular excitement, and the dead 
sailor could be substituted for the living pri- 
soner. The mayor at first thought the jailer 
mad, but his benevolence soon prevailed, 
and he came into the scheme. 

“ Before day-break the magistrate was at 
the prison door, and with my hands bound, 
I was placed ina cart, by the side of a stone- 
cold, dead body. None of the prison at- 
tendants were allowed to follow—the mayor 
and jailer alone accompanied me. At that 
time not more than two or three wanderers 
were lingering near the market place. These, 
when we drew near, concluded we were but 
the workmen sent to complete the prepara- 
tions. Inthe next moment the dead man 
was suspended from the fatal tree, and I was 
at liberty.” 
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“ Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Mary, 
with deep emotion. 

“TI thought,” he resumed, “ my last hour 
was come, when I found that I was free. 
My head turned round, It seemed adream, 
and my confusion would probably have be- 
trayed the cheat, had not the mayor pru- 
dently hurried me on board a ship, and bind- 
ing me to secrecy, left me there. 

“ Now,” cried Mary, “do I understand 
the words he addressed to me last night, 
‘Whatever you hear, keep up your courage; 
and should a secret be confided to you, keep 
it faithfully.’” 

“ I¢ will be faithfully kept,” said Rossiter. 
“ Would that a life so wonderfully preserved 
were worth the saving.” 

“ And is a friend so constant and sincere 
as you have proved, of no value?” 

“ Of little, very little. I breathe, but that 
isall. Yet, Mary, shall I say it?—I am dif- 
ferent from what I was.” 

“TI hope not, for I would see you ever the 
same.” 

“ A friend, only a friend ?” 

“ It were to break our compact to speak, 
to think of love.” 

“True! My secret is now known to you. 
Why I lived in concealment has been ex- 
plained. I wished not to become a lover, 
because I would not join you to a name on 
which indelible disgrace had been stamped.” 

“ That disgrace was none of yours. You 
participated not in the deed of your rela- 
tions. Cruelty akin to that which included 
you in his sentence, could alone desire to 
make you suffer for your relationship—for 
your birth, not for your acts—for the will of 
your Creator, not for your own misdoings.” 

“ Far from approving of that dreadful act 
which caused my brother’s fate, my parents 
and myself were among the most loyal sub- 
jects of King Henry. His liberality of soul 
was the theme of our daily admiration, and 
Frangois had long been at variance with us, 
because we were all of the reformed reli- 

jon.” 

“Thave heard you say that no possible 
event could make you content to think of 
love, as the decree of Heaven itself had for 
ever interdicted you from assuming the cha- 
racter of husband.” 

“ Trae—it was madness, the madness of 
my brother, which I regarded as a family 
disease. That alone would have forbidden 
me to marry. The witness brought last 
night to identify me, removed the objection. 
He proved what I had never heard, that the 
insanity of Francois was caused by a con- 
cussion of the brain in his youth—that his 
malady was the result of accident, instead of 
being constitational.” 
ile he spake he pressed the hand of 

with tenderness; she smiled and 


Mary 
asked 


“What may this mean? Pause before 
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you go further, or I shall suspect you of 
ove. 

“ You may more than suspect it. Behold 
me now, a Lazarus restored to life. If, know- 
ing the misfortune of my family and my name, 
with all my numerous demerits, Mary can 
so far condescend as to deem him whom she 
has saved worthy to live for her, the homage 
of a fond faithful nature I offer, and am her’s 
How ahe replied to such peal—ho 

ow she replied to an |—how 
farmer Brown" listened to the tale of her ad- 
ventures, and what was his decision on the 
claim preferred to his daughter's hand, it 
were needless to relate. wedding was 
soon celebrated in the village, and the blush- 
ing bride was Mary of Eltham. 

he secret confided to Mary—that of the 
mayor and jailer of Calais—was faithfully 
kept. More than two centuries had 
from the period identified with her story, 
before the narrative now furnished was per- 
mitted to see the light. 





PMiscellaneous. 


ABODE, DENS, CAGES, SUBJECTS OF VAST 
IMPORTANCE IN MENAGERIES. 


Ea — vements of the yacsag in v4 
logi iety’s gardens are first to 
objected to, ‘ajar , a8 they do, the palms 


and plants of the animals ; being, moreover, 
good conductors of heat, and therefore very 
cool and uncomfortable during the winter. 
Taking it altogether, the conturs, 
and hawks, (those princes of the volatiles, ) 
are perhaps the most to be lamented dwellers 
of our menageries. Any one who has seen 
them soaring at the height of 18,000 feet in 
the Swiss Alps cannot but deeply commi- 
serate them, confined as they are with us in 
such narrow, dirty, and dusty places. Their 
life is but a string of continual inanition, 
poor, beautiful creatures as they are. I 
therefore believe that it would be worth 
trying to build for them some large wire 
in which, probably, several of them 
could be kept together. In all cases where 
animals are kept on the natural ground, I 
have found that those places are most dirty, 
and, above all, dusty. It is certainly very 
fine to see a 8! drove, as it were, of 
elephants ; but the view is dimmed by the 
dust they are covered with, and which they 
er together and project on the spectator. 
he ostrich in the Royal Zoological Gardens 
(beautiful fellow as he is) labours under the 
same predicament. I should therefore re- 
commend that some siliceous or other solid 
fine gravel should be placed on the floor of 
all such places situated on the main ground, 
and that it be at convenient intervals 
sprinkled over with water. 
There are animals which have bathing 
tanks in their places; those of the elephants 
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and bears in the Royal Zoological Gardens 
are, however, very stinking ones; yet there 
is no straw, or dry leaves or rushes, where 
these poor animals could dry and warm 
themselves after such baths, objects with 
which they have been amply provided in 
their wild state.—Polytechnic Journal. 


CLEANLINESS—ANIMAL TOILETTE. 


Just the same as the intelligent savage has 
good teeth without using brush and powder, 
-so the animal in its savage state is clean and 
sleek by its own thorough health; but 
nature and art are, and always will be, dif- 
ferent things, and it is man’s task to resort 
to art whenever nature has been abandoned. 
In this respect, certainly, much is to be 
desired in our menageries. I must state, in 
the first instance, that animals in distant 
countries are more beset by epizoa than 
may be believed; and I have found in 
Australia the dacelus full of puliers, as well 
as several species of birds full of pediculi. 
But in the state of nature a hundred expe- 
dients may be resorted to, which captivity 
is deficient in. If we look at the many 
meagre, emaciated, filthy—nay, scurvy spe- 
cimens of our menageries, we must confess 
that a great reform in this respect is re- 
quired ; in fact, most of the woolly animals 
have an aspect of complete uncomfortable- 
ness, uneasiness, and gloominess. Several 
animals, however,—for instance, the lion, 
hyena, &c.,—will never bathe on their own 
account, even if water were at hand. Arti- 
ficial washing, and still more grooming, of 
such animals is to be resorted to. The in- 
stances ofanimals which seemed tome in need 
of such help are very numerous. Several 
antelopes ofthe Zoological Society’s gardens 
were most filthy when I saw them, and were 
continually scratching and rubbing them- 
selves against the poles of their prison; 
nearly in the same state was the beautiful 
Auchenia paco, But our readers may ask 
me with surprise whether I really mean to 
say that even the tiger, the hyzna, and 
such-like, ought to be groomed and washed ? 
Certainly I do; there can be no doubt that 
most of the herbivora will submit to this 
operation quite cheerfully; and as to the 
savage carnivora, a sort of strait waistcoat 
will have to be used, although I will shew 
by-and-bye that such, after all, may not be 
needed. In some instances animals may 
require to be assisted in their toilette, and 
apy one will know that our domestic cats 
bestow considerable pains on themselves in 
that respect. Speaking, however, seriously 
and practically, we have to say that in the 
summer of 1839 the Camelus dromedarius 
of the Zoological Society was much in want 
of having his eyes washed, which neglect 
may, in many cases, occasion blindness, as 
several animals of those gardens, for in- 
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stance, the Ursus arctor, were blind. I 
would just state, in conclusion of this section, 
that the monkeys ought to be combed or 
groomed, without any question ; and that in 
the many cases where birds (or any other 
animals) are full of vermin, they ought to be 
washed with a decoction of tobacco leaves. 
—Polytechnic Journal. 


THE SURF AT MADRAS, AND 
THE MASSOOLAH BOAT.* 


THE city of Madras, though reared on an 
arid spot, with a brackish stream in the 
rear, and a lashing surf in front, neverthe- 
less presents a brilliant aspect from the 
roads, and one, to our then youthful mind, 
more correspondent to the Grecian splen- 
dour of the imagination, than anything we 
had till then met with. There was the 
formidable citadel between the Black town 
and the Nabob of Arcot’s princely grounds, 
with noble buildings, spires, columns, co- 
lonnades, minarets, and porticoes, of polished 
chunam ; while the dazzling sandy beach, 
alive with groups of people of all colours and 
vestments, the tall trees, the garden-house 
villas backed by the interior hills, and 
heightened in effect by the clear blue sky 
and transparent sea, all combine to render 
the aspect of Madras imposing and grand. 
Everything appears to display the prospe- 
rity, wealth, and dominion of the capital of 
the second Presidency of our Eastern 
empire, save and except its most ill-adapted 
site. The circumjacent plain is sterile, the 
vegetation scant, and the soil—except in 
the gardens of the White inhabitants—pro- 
duces little for general use. The action of 
the sun upon the sand promotes excessive 
heat ; and the place is likewise exposed to 
a burning wind, loaded with suffocating 
dust and clouds of flies and musquitoes, nor 
are scorpions, toads, centipedes, and legions 
of ravenous ants and cockroaches, wanting. 
To these evils must be added the disadvan- 
tage of a commercial mart without a har- 
bour, whose coast runs in nearly a straight 
line, on which a raging surf breaks in three 
distinct foamy ridges, each nearer to the 
shore than the other. The reader may ask 
—What induced the occupation of so in- 
commodious a spot? The answer will be, 
that all-pervading passion which prompted 
Alexander, per contra, to destroy a city,— 
for it was Love! Sir William Langhorne 
fixed upon the site, not for its eligibility, 
but because of its contiguity to the dark- 
eyed object of his amorous vows, then 
dwelling in the Portuguese citadel of St. 
Thomas, about three miles to the south- 
ward,—at least it is so logged in the legends 
of the Carnatic. 

The high and dangerous surf we have 


* Sce Nos. 8 and 9 of the present volume. 
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mentioned induces the necessity of using 
the massoolah, a very singular sort of 
vessel, as a means of communication be- 
tween the ships and the shore; and it is 
worthy of note that every place has the 
peculiar embarkation best adapted to its 
locality, whence the diversity of construc- 
tion in beach vessels, notwithstanding an 
obvious resemblance in principle. 

The massoolah is a light, large, and flat- 
bottomed boat, without ribs, keel, or other 
timber, the broad planks of which are 
sewed at the edges with kyar, or line.made 
from the outer fibres of. the cocoa-nut, and 
filled in between the seams with the same 
material ; iron being utterly excluded 
throughout the whole fabric. By this con- 
struction they are rendered lithe and buoy- 
ant enough to meet the violent shocks 
which they receive from the toppling, 
dashing, roaring surges they encounter ; 
and they yield to the percussion of the 
waters, so as, by diminishing the resistance, 
to be thrown up high-and-dry on the beach, 
without breaking by the concussion. The 
management of them requires great dexte- 
rity and experience, for the crews are bred 
from their infancy to the perilous calling. 
If the poet thought the first boatman who 
ventured from Mediterranean shores had 
threefold armour, he must have become 
truly Pindaric to express his admiration of 
the man who led the way through the Co- 
romandel surf. The massoolahs are im- 
pelled by broad elliptical paddles ; and the 
tindal, or coxswain, chants a wild but not 
unpleasing song, to the cadence of which 
his clashees keep time, quickening or retard- 
ing the motion of the boat as may be neces- 
sary to evade or encounter the stroke of 
the billows. Thus they approach the Eu- 
ropean boats, which are obliged to anchor 
at the back of the surf at a prescribed dis- 
tance, and receive their passengers and 
lading. They then return, and on entering 
the outer line of breakers —which on a first 
passing are enough to appal a stoutish 
heart —the rowers simultaneously pause, 
and the song is suspended; but the instant 
the surf has tumbled over, a refrain of loud 
yellah-yellahs bursts forth, and the most 
skilful and strenuous efforts are made to 
meet the next surge, towards which the 
limber craft is whirled with indescribable 
shocks and tremors, till she is beached. 

The massoolah is almost invariably at- 
tended by little rafts, called catamarans, of 
which we shall presently speak, and should 
the former be capsized, they aid in rescuing 
the passengers and bearing them to the 
shore. This is a service which demands 
an almost amphibious race, and is singu- 
larly dangerous ; for though, fortunately, 
the sharks keep mostly to the roads, yet 
the surf is infested by a ravenous enemy 
called the ground-shark. The men are 
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therefore required to be active, able, and 
intrepid ; and we, who have witnessed the 
bold agility with which the Sandwich 
islanders gambol in violent surfs also, yet 
cannot but pronounce the Madras men to 
be their superiors. 

Such being the physical incommodation 
of the coast, it has been a wise policy to 
patronise those who distinguish themselves 
by rescuing drowning persons; and medals 
are awarded to those w icularly exert 
themselves in the surf. e desperately 
wise sages regard these donations as mere 
pew ag | baubles ; we, however, differ 
widely from them, and we well remember 
the fecundity of tongue and truly Oriental 
gesticulation with which one of these “Ca- 
tamaran Jacks” was displaying a decoration 
he had just received for having been instru- 
mental in saving some of the men belong- 
ing to the Java, a ship apparently doomed. 
This unfortunate frigate just been cap- 
tured in Batavia Roads, and brought to 
Madras, where she was commissioned into 
our service; but hardly was her pendant 
hoisted, when her first lieutenant, purser, 
boatswain, carpenter, and three fine sea- 
men, were drowned by the upsetting of the 
massoolah they had embarked in. The 
ship herself was lost, with every soul be- 
longing to her, on her first voyage in the 
British service, having run foul of the 
sinking Blenheim, it is supposed ; at least, 
neither ship was ever hi of after. The 
name itself is, however, typical of iJl luck in 
the seaman’s ear. An prize fri; 
the Renommée—was sent to sea under the 
name of Java, with a new complement, and 
in less than four months fell to an American 
of far superior bulk and force; and this 
was but the prelude of our giving up the 
island of Java itself, the noblest and most 
integral of all our Eastern conquests. 

In very rough weather the whole line of 
the shore becomes sublimely terrific, and 
the massoolahs cannot venture off. ll in- 
tercourse with the shipping would then be 
stopped, except for the means afforded by 
that simple and singular contrivance, the 
catamaran. This is used by fishermen, 
and consists of two or three logs of light 
wood lashed together, the outer ones being 
seven or eight feet long, by six or eight 
inches diameter, with the centre piece rather 
longer. It is rounded off at one end for 
the convenience of progression through the 
water, and paddled by one and sometimes 
two men, squatted on their knees in appa- 
rently a most uneasy position. The sur- 
face is flat, and of course, when the man is 
duly perched, is even with the water, which 
continually washes over it; yet, in this 
painful posture, and on so slippery a fabric, 
will these men continue for hours together. 
It is very common for them to be washed 
off the catamaran, which, unless. a shark 
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happens to be handy, they regain by swim- 
ming, and remount with expert agility. 
And with means so seemingly inadequate do 
these men even convey the letters they are 
charged with safe and dry through the 
breakers to the ships in the roads; the 
papers are usually placed in their skullcaps, 
enveloped with a kind of turban, which with 
a rag round the middle, are the only articles 
of dress required in their vocation. 

Such is the surf at Madras, or rather 
along the whole shore of the Carnatic; and 
it is matter of note that it is pen the 
heaviest in calm weather. ence the 
dreadful losses in life and property that 
have befallen us; and though the outer 
roads are deemed good holitie-ground, 
they are everywhere strewed with parted 
anchors and fragments of wreck. Indeed, 
these losses have often placed our Oriental 
supremacy at stake. In the spring of 1749, 
part of Admiral Boscawen’s fleet was sur- 
prised at anchor off Fort St. David, when, 
besides the general damage, the Pembroke, 
of sixty guns, with 330 of her crew, was 
lost ; and the Namur, a man-of-war of the 
then important class of seventy-four guns, 
with above 500 men. Again, on the Ist of 
January, 1761, Admiral Stevens was caught 
by a storm on Pondicherry Roads, which 
in its consequences was a spring of hilarity 
to M. Lally, the besieged French governor 
of that place. Some of the squadron cut 
besa and fair eee pp — 

ing @ ir masts, rode out the 
conflict. © The Newcastle, of fifty guns, 
Queenborough frigate, and Protector store- 
ship, were driven ashore and totally lost; 
their crews, however, were mostly saved. 
Bat the ill-fated Duc d’ Aquitaine, of sixty- 
four guns, Capt. Sir William Hewitt, and 
the Sunderland, of sixty, commanded by 
the Hon. James Colville, foundered at their 
anchors ; and their crews, amounting to 1100 
men, perished, excepting seven Europeans 
and as many Lascars. And in 1782, Sir 
Edward Hughes — after having fought 
four battles on this coast in eight months 
without taking or losing a ship, though 297 
men were killed, and upwards 1100 
wounded—was visited by a farious gale in 
Madras Roads, which would have placed 
the French Admiral de Souffrein in the as- 
cendant, but that fortunately the hardest 
blasts of the storm blew from off the shore. 
Yet it was a scene of great horror and dis- 
tress; several vessels foundered at their 
anchors, others drove out to sea, and the 
whole shore was covered with the bodies of 
the dead and dying. 

We have cited these instances to exem- 
plify a moral conclusion, for the beach- 
masters have since established so systematic 
a discipline among the clashees, and created 
such vigilance, though disaster will 
occasionally happen, the loss of life in recent 


cases bears no proportion to that of a° for- 
mer day. On the 2nd of May, 1811; Madras 
was visited by a storm of such fury as to 
create both destruction and sorrow. Be- 
fore the commotion of the elements began, 
120 ships and vessels proudly rode at their 
anchors ; in the morning, all these—in- 
cluding H.M. ships Dover and Chichester 
—either bilged or foundered, and were 
strewed in fragments along the shore. 
Fewer lives were sacrificed than could have 
been expected, considering the extent of 
the calamity, and that numbers of the 
vessels sunk at their anchors; but neither 
of the men-of-war lost a single man. It 
is, however, quite frightful to ponder on 
the extent to which our naval means would 
probably have been destroyed, had this 
storm come on sooner. But ten days be- 
fore, the expedition had sailed for Java, 
with a strong squadron of men-at-war, 
twelve Company’s cruisers, and sixty tran- 
sports, with 12,000 soldiers on board, all of 
which must have been wrecked ! 

How the Old Lady of Leadenhall-street 
would have — ad she been aware of 
this !— United Service Magazine. 





ALISON'S CHARACTER OF NEY. 


Ney is another hero whose deeds shone 
= with such lustre during a? Mage 
revoluti war, that a separate délinea- 
tion of his character seems called for. Born 
on the 10th January, 1769, in the same 
= as Wellington and Napoleon, in a 

umble station, the son ofa common soldier 
who had served in the Seven Years’ War, 
and who afterwards became a cooper, he 
raised himself to be a leading marshal of the 
empire, Prince of Moskwa, and won, by 
universal consent, the epithet of “the bravest 
of the brave.” He was no common man 
who, even during the turbulence of the 
Revolution, rose in such a manner and ac- 
quired such an appellation. In early youth, 
at the age of fifteen, Ney had a presentiment, 
as most men reserved for ultimate greatness 
have, that he was destined to distinction ; and, 
in spite of all the tears of his mother, and 
remonstrances of his father, who had made 
him a miner, and wished him to remain in 
that humble sphere, he entered the army at 
Metz, on the Ist February, 1787, as a private 
dragoon. His military air, address on horse- 
back, and skill in the management of the 
sabre, attracted the notice of his comrades, 
and procured for him the dangerous honour 
of being selected to challenge the fencing- 
master of another regiment in the garrison, 
who had given a real or supposed insult to 
his corps, The commission was accepted 
with joy by the young: soldier, the ground 
chosen, and the sabres crossed, when the 
whole party were seized by their officers ; 
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and as duelling was then punished with 
death, it was with no small difficulty, and by 
the intervention of a long captivity only, 
that he was saved from the scaffold. 

No sooner, however, was he liberated 
from prison, than the long-suspended duel 
was renewed in a secret place; and Ney, 
victorious, inflicted such a wound upon his 
adversary in the hand, that it disabled him 
from continuing his profession, and soon 
reduced him to poverty.. Ney, having after- 
wards risen to greatness, did not forget the 
adventure, nor the calamitous consequences 
with which it had been attended to his 
opponent; he sought him out, and settled a 
pension on his old antagonist. Like all 
men of real elevation of mind, he not only 
was no ways ashamed of, but took a pride 
in recounting the circumstances of his early 
life; and when some young officers, after he 
was made marshal, were descanting on their 
descent, and the rich appointments which 
they enjoyed from their families, he said, 
“ Gentlemen, I was less fortunate than you; 
I got nothing from my family, and I esteemed 
myself rich at Metz when I had two loaves 
of bread on the table.” 
marshal, a splendid party were assembled at 
his hotel, among whom were the chief dig- 
nitaries. of the empire. Amidst them all he 


distance. 
“Do you recollect, captain,” said he, “ the 
time when you said to me, when I gave in 
my report, ‘Go on, Ney, I am content with 


commander; “ one 


perfect calmness and self-possession in 
ca inane Sat eae 
ith which he purs is object, 
notwi ing the most formidable obsta- 
ich he was opposed. Showers 

grape-shot, the onset of cuirassiers, even 
the terrible charge of the English bayonets, 
were alike unable to deter his resolution, or 
distarb his steady gaze. When one of his 
officers asked him if on such occasions he 
never felt fear, “ I never had time,” was his 
simple reply. This extraordinary self-pos- 


rendered him 
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chief; and when Napoleon, after his glorious 
march across the Dnieper, near Krasnor, in 
1812, said, “ I have three hundred millions 
in the vaults of the Tuilleries; I would 
willingly give them all to save Marshal 
Ney,” he only expressed a sentiment which 
long experience of his vast services had sug- 
gested, and which the unexampled heroism 
with which he had headed the rearguard 
during the whole of that calamitous retreat 
had amply confirmed. It was when 

was greatest, and success most dou 
that his was most conspicuous, and 
his coolness most valuable; and if these 
qualities could have ensured success, Napo- 
leon would have found victory in the last 
attack, headed by this heroic marshal, at 


Waterloo. 
Nevertheless, -~ was far from being 
either a general of the first order, or a man 


of character capable of withstanding the 


severest trials, ‘‘ He was the bravest of 
men,” said N: ; ‘there terminate all 
his faculties.” Notwithstanding his 


vig ply rpecturee It was the 
le counsels accomplished general 
thet enabled Hoy to nanos Goenmnaneent 
of Mack at Ulm, and hi prompt succour 
which extricated him from i i 

<a 5 gins i —— ions which 
ie gave to corps well-nigh proved 
fatal to the French army te tie oes of 
Pottusk; and a clearer perception of the 
vital importance of the movement with 
which he was entrusted might have re-esta- 
blished the throne of N: on the field 
of Bautzen. In separate command he sel- 
dom achieved anything worthy of his 


ion, and when F mse under any 

r general than the Emperor, his unsea- 

sonable jealousy and over-bearing temper 

were often attended with the most injurious 
results. 

But these errors, serious as 
affected his inte powers ; 
subsequent vacillation on a oe crisis, 
and unpardonable violation of his fidelity at 
Fontainbleau, and of his oath daring the 
Hundred Days, have imprinted a darker 
stain on his memory, and prove that if his 
physical courage was above, his moral firm- 
ness was below, the ordinary average of 
human beings. Yet, even in that melan- 
choly catastrophe, the reflecting observer 
will discover the grounds for individual 


were, 


and jr pncaeshg general condemnation ; he 


contrast the weakness, under worldly ° 
temptation, of the brightest characters of 
the Revolution, with the glorious fidelity, 
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under severer trials, of La Vendée, Sara- 
gossa, Moseow, and Tyrol; and conclude 
that, if the white plume of Murat was sullied 
by defection, and the glorious forehead of 
Ney stained by treason, we are to ascribe 
these grievous blots to the vices of the age 
in which they lived; rather than their own 
individual weakness ; and conclude that the 
utmost efforts of worldly greatness fall short 
of the constancy in misfortune which reli- 
gion inspires, or the superiority of tempta- 
tion which virtue can bestow. 


Che Gatherer. 


Value of Land at Sydney.—The Brough- 
ton estate, lately brought to the hammer, 
realized 12,9522. . One lot was disposed of 
at the rate of 52I. per foot. 

Gratitude of a French Lady.—Mademoi- 
selle ‘de la Champagne, a French lady of 
property, who ‘recently died in the town of 
Avranches, in Normandy, bequeathed 12002 
to the British nation, in: grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the liberality and kindness 
which she had experienced: from the Go- 
vernment and people of Engtand during her 
residence there as an emigrant at the time 
of the revolution. ' The Mayor of Avranches 
solicited ission'; of Sir Robert Peél 
for. the’ application of the money towards 
building a-ward;in' the town hospital, to be 





appropriated to the relief of British sailors 


8 Deal ‘onthe or = other desti- 
tute ‘Euglish persons. “The Premier con- 
sented. “This spirit we should ever wish to 
see cultivated by both nations. 

' Newspaper Statistics—A morning paper 
gives the following list of. the number. of 
newspapers af present published in different 
parts of the world :—In Spain there are .12 
newspapers ; in Portugal, 17; in Switzer- 
land, 36; in Russia. and Poland, 84; in 
Holland, 150 ; in Great Britain, nearly 300; 


in Prussia, 288; in the other Germanic 


States, 305 ;:in Australia, 9; in Asia, 27; 
in Africa, 12; and in America, 1138. The 
total number of newspapers published in 
Europe is 2148, : 


All on the Stomach.—In a. paper 
read by Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., at the last 
reunion of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, Dublin, he states the brain 
sympathizes with remote parts, and with the 
digestive organs in particular, and we feel 
to what.extent our reasoning powers and 
memory are influenced by the state of the 
stom: and attributes the disasters of Na- 
poleon immediately antecedent to the battle 
of Leipsic, and the loss = that battle, in a 

t: degree, to a mess of greasy soup eaten 
by bim a few days before the bottle, which 
produced a great derangement of the sto- 
mach. 


» some :work in hand; 
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The Orange.—In the eighteenth year 6t © 
King Edward the First, 1300; whange Sees 
ish ship came to Portsmouth, out of thé” 
cargo of which the Queen bought ‘one frail | 
of Seville figs, one frail-of raisins or grapes, | 
one bale of dates, and two hundred ang 
thirty pomegranates, fifteen citrons, and © 
seven oranges. The last item is important; ” 
as Le Grand d’Aussy could not trace the | 
orange in France to an earlier date that 
1833; but here we find it in England ig” 
1290, and it is probable that this was notits © 
first appearance. At all events, it appears’ 
certain that Europe is indebted to the” 
Moorish conquerors of Spain for the intros © 
duction of .the orange, and not to the ® 
Po se, who are said to have brought it © 
from China.— Turner's Manners of England; 


The Scottish Political Martyrs.—It giver 
us pleasure to observe that the mon 
to Muir, Palmer, Gerrald, and the 
Scottish martyrs in the cause of 
mentary reform, is to be instantly p: i 
with. In aid of the sum subscribed iy © 
Scotland, a considerable sum has been ¥ 
mitted by the London committee, ita 
several years ago, for the erection of monte! ” 
ments to Scottish martyrs in London’ aif © 
ar Those who regard the memories’ 
of these heroic sufferers for the good cause ~ 
with veneration, but have hitherto delayed 
subscribing, should send their contri! 4 
immediately to the treasurer. A site tile’ 
been granted for the monument On "tht 
Carlton Hill; and it is very desirable that: 
the erection should, in point of size : 
elegance, be worthy of the locality. —Scots-" 
man. . ’ 1404 2 


Mazims of Bishop Middleton.—Persevere’ — 
against discouragement. ‘Keep your temper.’ © 
Employ leisure in study; ond cides have: — 
methodical in business, and never procrasti<t 
nate. ‘Never be in a :hurry. ae 
self-possession, and do not be talked out ofa 7 
conviction: » Rise early, and:be an economist 
of time. - Maintain dignity, without the’ ~ 
rar << pride : manner is oe E 
with everybody, and everything with some. 
Be guarded indi ~at five slow 
to speak: Never acquiesce in immoral or 
pernicious opinions. Be not forward to 
assign reasons to those who have no right 
toask. Think nothing to conduct unim- 
portant and indifferent. Rather set than» — 
followexamples. Practise strict temperance ;’ 
and’ in all your transactions remember ty 
Jinal account. "4 
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